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and there was in England a faction that urged the
political expediency of a match which might induce
Elizabeth to place herself at the head of the Prot-
estant movement in Europe. That she should take
such a position had long been desired by Sidney;
but he was shrewd enough to see that a marriage
between the Queen and this ugly, treacherous ad-
venturer, nearly twenty years younger than she was,
would in no way promote the wished-for object, and
could lead to nothing but mischief. He and Fulke
Grevllle, and all the young patriots who shared their
view, stoutly opposed the project, and the leader of
the party at Court which condemned it was the
Earl of Leicester, at any rate till August, 1579.

In that month Du Simier, the agent of the Duke of
Anjou, who for more than six months had been busily
pressing his master's suit with the Queen, discovered
that Leicester had a year before been married to
the Countess of Essex. He lost no time in pub-
lishing the secret, and great was Elizabeth's wrath
when it reached her ears. Leicester was banished
from her presence. According to one authority, he
was sent to a fort in Greenwich Park, with orders
not to stir thence until leave was given him, and
with a threat that, if he disobeyed, he would be
committed to the Tower; according to another,
which is more credible, he voluntarily shut himself
up in one of his country houses, on pretence of be-
ing seriously ill. Sidney was not dismissed from
Court, but he was regarded with much less favour
than heretofore, and those who were not his friends
had license to insult him.